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slave-owner to receive compensation for his loss.
This was a principle he advocated later as Presi-
dent. At the same time he provided that the law
should not come into force unless adopted by a
popular vote in the District. Here was an echo
of the protest of 1837. But the proposal was not
accepted, although Lincoln claimed that it was
supported by influential residents in the Dis-
trict. It was too moderate; neither side was in
any mood for compromise.

This is about the total of Abraham Lincoln's
achievement as a Congressman. Ambition and
moderation had not produced much. He had
done his usual routine duties, attending to the
requests of his constituents, looking after the
interests of his state, making recommendations
for patronage when it came his way. In all this
he appears to have acted honestly and satisfac-
torily. But his time in Congress had done almost
nothing to advance his political career. His one
short term was over. The leading Whig politi-
cians in Illinois had agreed, before Lincoln's
election, that each would sit for one term only
and make way for the other at the end of the
term. No doubt Lincoln would have liked to be
re-elected, but he was pledged to withdraw, and
in any case, had he stood again, it is almost cer-
tain he would have been defeated. Lincoln him-
self had become unpopular by his attitude to the
Mexican War, but the Whigs were also on the
decline in Illinois. His former partner, Judge
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